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SOCIAL EVOLUTION.* 

The question that I propose to consider — at least in some 
of its aspects — is this : What light do biological theories of 
evolution throw upon the history of human society and on 
the practical problems of human society ? The phrase " social 
evolution," as generally used, implies the assumption that 
biological conceptions do throw some light on social phe- 
nomena ; it generally implies, also, that without biological 
theories and conceptions social phenomena cannot be properly 
studied nor social problems scientifically dealt with. It is 
very often assumed that some knowledge of biological con- 
ceptions is a sufficient equipment for the study of social phe- 
nomena ; and it is sometimes even implied that with the help 
of a few formulae that have, or seem to have, the sanction of 
biological science, the sociologist can solve theoretical and 
practical problems which have baffled historians and poli- 
ticians for centuries. 

At first sight there seems something reasonable in the view 
that biology supplies the key to sociology. Whatever else 
human beings may or may not be, at least they are living 
beings, subject to the laws of biology, or (to express the 
matter without any element of misleading metaphor) illus- 
trating the same laws as all other living beings do. On the 
other hand, the greater complexity of social life among human 
beings, as compared with what may be found even among the 
social animals, — still more, as compared with anything that 
may be found among plants, — may well suggest that biologi- 
cal conceptions cannot without criticism, perhaps not without 
considerable modification, be applied to social phenomena. 
There is an important truth suggested in Mr. Spencer's de- 
scription of society as " superorganic." A consideration of 
the superorganic character of human society may help to ex- 
plain the suspicion with which the historical student, im- 

* This paper was read before the Cambridge (England) University Ethical 
Society. 
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mersed in his particular problems, is apt to regard the gen- 
eralizations under which the " sociologist" is in haste to bring 
the chaos of miscellaneous facts accumulated by the industry 
of antiquarians and the enterprise of travellers. The sociolo- 
gist (especially when he is simply the biologist sociologizing) 
is apt to regard the historian as merely occupied with the 
higher gossip : on the other hand, the contempt for distinc- 
tions of time and place, and the unscholarly use of authori- 
ties, which too often characterize the sociologist, are apt to 
make the very word " evolution" stink in the nostrils of the 
genuine historian. " Evolution" and " development" seem 
only grand names for history treated inaccurately. 

It is worth noting that in every period the prevalent notion 
of what constitutes " scientific" treatment depends upon what 
happens to be the predominant and victorious science of the 
time. In the seventeenth century, to treat a subject " scien- 
tifically" meant to treat it mathematically, however ill adapted 
the material might be for such treatment. The warmest ad- 
mirers of Descartes and Spinoza do not generally think that 
their treatment of philosophical and ethical questions gained 
from the fact that the ideal of the mathematical sciences was 
always before their minds. In a later period, we know how 
the analogy of chemistry influenced the associationalist psy- 
chologists. Biological conceptions are certainly less inade- 
quate than mathematical, physical, or chemical conceptions 
in the treatment of the problems of human society ; but an 
uncritical use of them in a more complex material means a 
constant risk of mistaking metaphors for scientific laws. To 
adapt a phrase of Bacon's, we might say that the conception 
of evolution which is adequate in the biological sphere, is 
nevertheless subtilitati rerum humanarum longe impar, — " no 
match for the subtilty of human history." 

Let me illustrate this by considering the applicability of the 
idea of natural selection to human society. Whatever view be 
held as to the truth or falsehood of the Lamarckian theory 
of use-inheritance, all biologists and all sociologists would 
admit that natural selection is a real cause at work in human 
society. The only question in dispute is as to the range of 
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its operation, and as to the degree in which it can explain the 
phenomena. The question for the biologist is : What other 
factors, if any, are there in organic evolution ? The question 
for the sociologist is more complicated ; for he must not as- 
sume without proof that there are no other factors in social 
than in organic evolution, nor that natural selection means 
exactly the same thing in human society that it does among 
plants and animals. 

There is an error that is still not uncommon in the popular 
application of biological theories to social questions. The 
phrase " struggle for existence" is often taken as if it applied 
specially to conscious struggling or fighting. Now, industrial 
and commercial competition is far more closely analogous to 
the struggle for existence in the organic world than is a war 
between tribes or nations. The " peaceful" or "friendly" rivalry, 
as it is sometimes called, between individuals competing for 
employment is the struggle for existence in its strict biological 
sense. Such competition, if unchecked, ends in the survival of 
the fittest, i.e., of the fittest to survive under the particular 
conditions, and in the starvation of the unsuccessful. If the 
competition does not end in the starvation of the unsuccessful, 
that can only be because there are other factors at work than 
natural selection. On the other hand, although war is one 
aspect of natural selection among human beings, the military 
organization of a tribe or nation for the purposes of attack or 
defence necessarily involves a mitigation and partial cessation 
of natural selection within the tribe or nation. So far as the 
history of the world has yet gone, war has been a more im- 
portant factor than industrial competition in producing social 
organisms as distinct from mere social aggregates. We can 
see this even in the purely economic sphere. As the carcase 
brings the vultures together, so the material of an industry 
and the presence of consumers may collect the workmen ; but 
it needs a struggle with employers, or with some other set of 
workmen, i.e., it needs industrial war to produce organiza- 
tion among them, and to make them something else than 
merely competing individuals. 

In using the phrase " social organism," it is necessary to 
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remind ourselves that in all human societies, except the most 
rudimentary, every individual belongs to more than one social 
organism, and that a struggle is possible between the different 
organisms to which the same individual belongs. Family, 
clan, city, nation, church, university, club, social caste or 
class, each of these is a social organism, competing with like 
organisms and often with one another in the struggle for 
existence and in the struggle for the allegiance of their indi- 
vidual members. Now to this there is nothing analogous 
in the purely biological sphere. The domestic animals, with 
a divided allegiance between their kindred and their human 
friends or masters, are " an exception that proves the rule ;" 
for they are slaves of mankind, and so quasi-members of 
human societies. Thus, in applying the conception of natural 
selection to human beings, we have to recognize that there 
is not merely the struggle for existence between individuals 
competing for food and for the opportunity of producing 
and rearing offspring, but also, and to some extent interfering 
with this " natural" struggle, there is the struggle between 
societies ; and, secondly, we have to recognize that these 
societies are of different kinds, so that an individual may 
belong at the same time to flourishing and to decaying 
social organisms, and the same individuals may be rivals in 
certain relations and allies in others. When, therefore, the 
biological moralist tells us that certain things are injurious 
to the social organism, it becomes important to ask him '•' to 
which social organism ?" 

Natural selection, in its biological sense, means the death 
of the less successful, So far as the conception in this sense 
is applicable to the explanation of human history, it means 
that certain races and certain customs have survived because 
other races and those observing other customs have perished. 
But it would be strangely to ignore the facts of history, and 
of the world that we know in our own experience, to suppose 
that it is only through the slow and deadly process of natural 
selection that the various elements in our civilization have 
been produced, preserved, and diffused. Even among the 
higher social animals lower than man, a great many habits are 
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due to imitation and not to instinct, i.e., they are transmitted 
in the social inheritance of the race, and are not dependent on 
heredity, in the biological sense. Thus, birds learn how to 
build their nests, partly at least, by example and individual 
experience. It has been noticed that young swallows do not 
build so expertly as older birds. Among pigeons, the art of 
bringing up a family is learned by the less experienced from 
the more experienced. Among butterflies, on the other hand, 
all habits that make for the welfare and success of the race 
must be due to inherited instincts (the butterfly, e.g., never 
sees its offspring as butterflies ; education is thus impossible) ; 
and if " natural selection" accounts sufficiently for such in- 
stincts, that means that individuals not possessing the neces- 
sary instincts in sufficient degree are constantly perishing. 
Among human beings, on the other hand, while inherited 
instincts, produced and preserved by natural selection, un- 
doubtedly exist, we must avoid the mistake of exaggerating 
their number and range ; for social inheritance is relatively 
more important as we advance in the scale of development. 
The prolongation of infancy makes education necessary and 
possible; and the helplessness of the young may thus be 
regarded as the source of civilization, i.e., of all that separates 
man from the mere animal. The rudiments of social inheri- 
tance, as I have just pointed out, already exist among the 
vertebrates lower than man ; but language enormously extends 
its power and importance. Tradition, acquired experience, and 
definite institutions can be handed down from generation to 
generation altogether irrespective of biological heredity, and 
may therefore be handed on from one race to another. 

Now, in all this there is nothing inconsistent with the 
theory of natural selection. The helplessness of infancy, the 
rise of language, the possibility of transmitting experience 
irrespective of heredity may all quite well be said to be them- 
selves due to natural selection. But we must recognize that 
the existence of these elements in human society makes social 
evolution something very different and much more complex 
than what can be accounted for by natural selection, as that is 
understood in the purely biological sphere. 
Vol. VI. — No. 2 12 
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Consciousness and reflection may be explained historically 
as the result of natural selection. Our simian ancestors who 
first happened to have brains which enabled them to adapt 
means to ends, instead of simply following their instinctive 
tendencies, got a great advantage over their less reflective 
brethren. The use of tools and of language separated them 
off from the others ; but while securing the success of the 
tribe as a whole, this separation undoubtedly led to a dimi- 
nution of the stringency with which natural selection had 
hitherto weeded out the animals less fitted to struggle unaided 
with one another and with the rest of nature. Reflection may 
have originated through natural selection : once originated, it 
can be adapted to purposes which seem to have no bearing on 
the advantage of the individual or the species in the struggle 
for existence ; such purposes, for instance, as mathematics and 
metaphysics, which to Mr. Russel Wallace seem inexplicable 
by natural selection. What is originated for purely practical 
ends may be adapted to ends that are of no obvious or imme- 
diate practical utility ; and thus we should be prepared to find 
in human society many phenomena that cannot be accounted 
for directly by natural selection, and some even that seem 
to conflict with its operation, at least through considerable 
periods and over large areas. Reflection directed to indi- 
vidual and social utility may suggest the adoption of courses 
which prove in the long run to be socially injurious and lead 
to the injury or extinction of the race that has adopted them; 
but in other cases reflection may lead to the alteration of in- 
jurious customs whose ill effects natural selection would have 
proved too late for its lessons to be of any use. Thus in 
social evolution natural selection is often supplemented and 
partially supplanted by artificial selection : such artificial se- 
lection being sometimes injurious and sometimes beneficial. 
Natural selection tests the social utility of customs and insti- 
tutions too late for the benefit of those concerned : utilitarian- 
ism — if by utilitarianism be understood a consideration of 
social well-being — is the attempt to anticipate and avert, where 
possible, the cruelty of natural selection. But in asserting 
that human society presents many phenomena that cannot be 
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accounted for by natural selection in its purely biological 
sense, I am not denying the truth of the theory, but rather 
extending its range. There is going on a " natural selection" 
of ideas, customs, institutions, irrespective of the natural se- 
lection of individuals and of races. Below the level of con- 
scious adaptation of means to ends, a habit, which was once 
beneficial but which through change in the environment has 
become injurious, can only disappear through the extinction of 
all the individuals practising it. Where there is consciousness 
and reflection, the habit may be changed without the extinc- 
tion of the race. Thus, we have to notice two marked differ- 
ences between human and sub-human evolution : (1) As I 
have just been pointing out, customs and institutions may 
perish without the necessary destruction of the race that prac- 
tised them, and (2), as I pointed out before, customs and in- 
stitutions may be handed on from race to race, and may long 
survive the race among whom they originated. 

When we find any persistent characteristics in a species of 
animal, e.g., an organ shaped in some particular way, a par- 
ticular color or arrangement of markings, a peculiar habit, 
etc., we are justified in using natural selection as a clue to an 
explanation. That is to say, we are justified in asking our- 
selves, What advantage does the species get through this 
peculiarity ? But even in the case of organic evolution we 
must be on our guard against the supposition that everything 
is due to natural selection. Thus, certain peculiarities may 
possibly be due to sexual selection, — a luxury which is per- 
mitted to certain species where natural selection is not too 
severe. Certain peculiarities, again, may be survivals, which 
are harmless, or at least not sufficiently injurious to have dis- 
appeared. Thirdly, wherever we have any relative cessation 
of natural selection, we have panmixia, e.g., where animals 
are under domestication we have a greatly increased variation 
in color and markings ; apart from any special artificial selec- 
tion, this is due simply to the animals being defended against 
their enemies of the wild state, so that those without the 
specially protective colorings are not killed off. Now, in 
human society it is reasonable to expect that every one of 
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these causes will operate more largely than in the sub-human 
sphere. The formation for purposes of attack and defence of 
compact groups of human beings causes a diminution of 
natural selection within each of the groups ; artificial selection 
of all sorts goes on under the influence of ideas and sentiments 
of various kinds, religious beliefs, caste prejudices, etc. Sur- 
vivals are rendered still more possible than in the biological 
sphere, because of the relative cessation of natural selection 
within large groups ; and, for the same reason, there occur 
variations of all sorts and " bye-products" ( Weismann's phrase) 
which are not constantly weeded out by natural selection. 

Thus the theory of natural selection when applied to human 
society sets a problem, but does not solve it. In illustration, 
let me take first the case of religion. Everywhere human so- 
cieties have some sort of religion; if we adopt a sufficiently 
wide definition of religion in order to cover the enormous di- 
versity of practices and beliefs which for the purpose of sci- 
entific study we have to include under the name, a diversity 
so great that the acts which are commanded by one religion 
may be condemned by another, and that what seems essential 
to religion in the minds of some people {e.g., a belief in a future 
life, or a belief in a personal God) may be altogether or nearly 
altogether absent from the religions of other great sections of 
mankind. Now the theory of natural selection suggests, as 
it has suggested to Mr. Benjamin Kidd, that religion must 
everywhere further the success of a society. Religion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kidd, is what induces the individual to subor- 
dinate his interests to those of the social organism. This 
opinion is, I take it, arrived at solely by a deduction from the 
general theory of natural selection. At least, I do not find 
that Mr. Kidd has made any attempt to prove from history 
that all religions have had that effect in all the societies which 
have practised them ; and it is in that wide form that the 
proposition would need to be proved in order to justify his 
statement inductively. Religion exists everywhere among 
human beings ; therefore, it must be due to natural selection ; 
therefore, its essence is to further social utility. Such, I take 
it, is Mr. Kidd's argument. The curious thing is that ex- 
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actly the same argument might be applied to the case of 
reason. Reason exists everywhere among human beings; 
but Mr. Kidd regards reason as everywhere antagonistic to 
the interests of the social organism. I do not intend to press 
that objection, however, because, in the one case as in the 
other, I regard the statement as far too general and sweeping 
to be of any scientific value. I shall quote Mr. Kidd's defi- 
nition of religion " in the sense in which alone science is con- 
cerned with religion as a social phenomenon :" " A religion 
is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational sanction for that 
large class of conduct in the individual where his interests 
and the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and 
by which the former are rendered subordinate to the latter in 
the general interests of the evolution which the race is under- 
going." Now, with regard to this statement, there are some 
questions one would like to ask. (1) Which race? the whole 
human race, or a particular race ? (2) Which social organ- 
ism ? the particular political society to which the individual 
belongs, or some future society ? The interests of a particu- 
lar race are not identical with the interests of the human race 
as a whole : an individual might be furthering the interests of 
the human race as a whole while helping on the destruction of 
his own particular race. And, as I have tried to indicate 
already, an individual may belong to many social organisms, 
and some of these may be wholly or partly antagonistic to 
one another; so that conduct which furthers the interests of 
one may be directly or indirectly injurious to the interests of 
another. 

I need not apologize for referring specially to Mr. Kidd's 
views, as "social evolution" is at present, in every one's 
mind, associated with his book. Mr. Kidd has certainly done 
a good service by calling the attention of the general public — 
the public which has given his book so cordial a welcome — 
to the significance of religion for the science of sociology, in 
all its branches, and in both its theoretical and practical aspects. 
He is indeed under a strange delusion in thinking that scien- 
tific students of society have ignored the social significance of 
religion. The opening passage of Professor Marshall's " Politi- 
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cal Economy" might be cited as a conspicuous testimony: 
" The two great forming agencies of the world's history have 
been the religious and the economic." What is quite true is 
that the place of religion in human history is too often the 
subject merely of ecclesiastical or of anti-ecclesiastical decla- 
mation ; or, else through fear of giving offence, it is left severely 
alone. This last attitude has been the preparation for the 
scientific attitude, but is not itself scientific. 

But I cannot see that anything is to be gained by discussing 
the question of the significance of religion for social evolution 
in such a highly generalized form as that in which it is put by 
Mr. Kidd. Indeed, if we define religion as he does, — as some- 
thing which necessarily tends towards social progress, — it 
becomes meaningless to ask what the social significance of 
religion is. That is already answered in the definition, 
although, as I have just shown, the words "race" and 
" social organism" are left ambiguous. But the really impor- 
tant and interesting question remains unanswered : Which of 
the religions of the world, known to the ordinary man and to 
the scientific student of religions, are " religions" in Mr. Kidd's 
sense of the term ? One of the problems which most puzzles 
the careful student of human history is presented by the 
apparently anti-social and injurious elements contained in so 
many of the world's religions. This very matter has been 
urged as an objection to the applicability of the theory of 
natural selection to the explanation of social evolution. Has 
not the fear of the gods, from which the brutes are free, stood 
in the way of mankind in their struggle with nature ? The 
pursuit of science, which has surely in some cases been of 
some social utility, has in all ages exposed men to charges of 
impiety. It might be plausibly argued, indeed, that pilgrimages, 
by promoting pestilence, exercise a severe natural selection, 
and that cannibalism, which is in most cases connected with 
religion, has produced the survival of the toughest ; but it is 
difficult to see how human sacrifices, mutilation, extreme as- 
ceticism, the perpetual celibacy of large numbers of picked 
persons, have promoted the social efficiency of the races 
which have adopted such practices under religious sanction, 
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— least of all, if social efficiency is mainly promoted, as Mr. 
Kidd seems to think, by a teeming population multiplying in 
excess of the means of subsistence. 

Now, I do not think such objections so fatal to the social 
utility of religion generally as they may at first sight ap- 
pear. The conditions of social well-being are very com- 
plex, and great gains in certain directions may compensate 
for many drawbacks in others. Thus there can be no doubt 
that in all primitive conditions of society religion is the 
strongest bond of social cohesion. Elements in it which, 
taken by themselves, are anti-social or injurious in character, 
if they have tradition and long-established custom in their 
favor, may persist without doing sufficient injury to outweigh 
the social gain that comes from the religion as a whole. But 
the social utility of such a religion comes not from its irrational 
character, but in spite of it, and because it is the common 
religion of the whole tribe or nation. That is why primitive 
religions, though they may contain very little dogma, cannot 
tolerate dissent from the customary observances, and are apt 
to be jealous of the introduction of new, i.e., foreign, gods. 
Religions of the primitive type are thus among the strongest 
of conservative forces in a society, and among the strongest of 
bonds uniting its members to one another, and at the same 
time separating them from those of other societies. But reli- 
gion is certainly not the sole bond of union between human 
beings, nor is a conservative force necessarily under all circum- 
stances beneficial. Independent of and prior to all religious 
sanctions there is a social instinct, which exists among all grega- 
rious animals ; the observance of a common ritual enormously 
strengthens the unity of a social organism, but it is not some- 
thing that comes into existence out of nothing. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that what under certain condi- 
tions promotes social well-being may, under changed condi- 
tions, come to injure it. Extreme conservatism and antagonism 
to outside influences, which are a strength in certain relations, 
prove a weakness in others. This is true not only of primitive 
tribal religions, but of religions professedly universal in char- 
acter. Thus some of the very same elements which make 
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Mohammedanism promote the social efficiency of its converts 
from lower tribal religions, make it socially injurious when 
confronted with Western civilization. So, too, the organization 
of the Latin church in the middle ages provided the rigid dis- 
cipline which alone could mould the barbarians who had 
overthrown the Roman Empire into orderly and civilized na- 
tions ; but this same mediaeval system, wherever it remained 
unaffected by rationalism in regard to beliefs about nature and 
the supernatural, and in regard to the conduct of politics, has 
proved an impediment to national progress and prosperity. 

Universal religions, including Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity, present a much more difficult problem to 
the sociologist than primitive tribal religions, or than the 
national religions of the great peoples of antiquity. A uni- 
versal religion, so far as it is true to its ideal, breaks up the 
bonds of nationality and even of kinship, although it may go 
on to create a new social organism, — a church, i.e., a com- 
munity of creed, not of race or political allegiance. What 
we actually find is, of course, a compromise between such an 
ideal and the older type of purely tribal or local religions. 
We find a universal religion professed which influences human 
conduct to some extent, while the greater part of people's 
lives (I am speaking of the ordinary, average person, not of 
the enthusiast nor of the criminal) is regulated by the social 
inheritance of their particular country, or of the class or 
caste to which they belong. 

Thus, if it be asked, " What is the effect of religion on the 
interests of the race or on the interests of the social or- 
ganism ?" it seems to me all important to know not merely 
what race and what social organism are meant, but what re- 
ligion. Nay, even if the question be asked about the Chris- 
tian religion, it is still necessary to know which Christian 
religion ? The religion of the hermits of the Thebaid is not 
quite the same thing, for the purposes of sociology, with the 
religion, say, of the ordinary English or American citizen of 
the present day. And if one wishes to settle any definite 
question, — say, how far the spread of Christianity led to the 
decay of the Roman Empire, or how far the decay of Spain 
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was due to the ruthless suppression of heresy, — it is surely 
better to consult the historian who has made a special study 
of the particular causes at work in each case than to have 
recourse to any sweeping formula about religion in the light 
of biological science, with whatever oracular solemnity that 
formula may be propounded. 

The antithesis which Mr. Kidd, like many other people, 
finds between reason and religion seems to me based on a 
very inadequate psychology and on a very curious reading of 
history. Reason may often lead individuals to act in an anti- 
social fashion : does not religion, especially if it be of an 
irrational kind, often lead them to act in a fashion quite as 
anti-social ? The religion which has helped to create and 
further so many movements of social reformation in modern 
times is a religion which had inherited a large part of the 
rationalism of Greek philosophers and Roman legislators, 
and which, at least in Protestant countries, has come more or 
less under the influence of modern science. It may be per- 
fectly true that mere anti-religious rationalism would in the 
long run lead to a selfishness destructive of social cohesion, 
and so become a cause of national decay ; but it is equally 
certain that, under the conditions of modern life in civilized 
countries, in proportion as religions remain uninfluenced by 
rationalism, they become sources of national weakness and 
not of strength. 

But when we speak of " national decay" or of " social 
progress" there is an ambiguity in the phrases which the 
biological sociologist is apt to overlook. From the point of 
view of biology and of natural selection in its biological sense, 
the only matter of interest is the continuity and persistence 
of the race. For the sociologist there is an important differ- 
ence between a race and a nation. Nationality is usually 
based on race, to some extent at least ; I do not think the 
facts of history justify us in considering it as necessarily based 
on race. If a people think they are of the same race, and if 
they speak the same language, have the same traditions, and 
through geographical conditions or the pressure of economic 
and political circumstances have come to have a community 
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of interests and of aspirations, these are far more important 
factors in the sentiment of nationality than a racial identity 
such as would satisfy a careful ethnologist classifying man- 
kind according to the shape of their skulls and the character- 
istics of their hair. Switzerland shows that a nation may 
exist in spite of diversities not merely in race, but in language, 
in religion, and in past history. Switzerland is a living refu- 
tation of merely ethnological solutions of political problems. 
A nation (Volk) is, to use the convenient term of German 
political science, a Culturbegriff, not a Rassebegriff '; it im- 
plies a community of civilization, not necessarily a com- 
munity of race. Now we have already seen that in social 
evolution the transmission of a type of civilization is possible 
independently of the continuity of the race ; so that a race 
may be even dwindling in numbers whilst its type of civiliza- 
tion may become more and more diffused, because more fitted 
to survive in the struggle for existence with other types of 
civilization. Thus the decay of a race is not necessarily the 
same thing as the decay of the nation with which in some 
past time that race was identical. I do not mean to deny that 
in the struggle between nations the dwindling of a once domi- 
nant race may become a very serious source of weakness ; 
whether that be so or not depends on many other considera- 
tions. What I wish to urge is, that for national continuity 
the assimilative power of the national civilization may be of 
far more importance than the mere numerical increase of the 
race which originally formed the nation. When the Spartan 
race dwindled, the Spartan state necessarily decayed, because 
the race was the state. On the other hand, every one of the 
Roman families that fought against Hannibal might have been 
extinct in the time of the Antonines ; but the " Roman people" 
was becoming nearly identical with the civilized world. If 
no descendant of the " pilgrim fathers" survived on the 
American continent, the main characteristics of the New 
England type of civilization might still predominate over the 
vast multitudes from all lands which that type of civilization 
is assimilating. To the biologist, the dwindling number of 
births in France and the rapid increase of the German people 
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are the sole significant factors ; they are not the only factors of 
which the sociologist should take account. Nearly every foreign 
immigrant into France is, if he settles there, assimilated by the 
French nation. Run over some names recently conspicuous in 
French politics : MacMahon, Waddington, Gambetta, Spuller, 
Waldeck-Rousseau, etc. On the other hand, nearly every 
emigrant of the overcrowded population of Germany is lost to 
German nationality, and is in a few years speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue, and becoming an heir to the institutions and tra- 
ditions of the United States or of some British colony. There 
is one part of the world where the French race remains almost 
entirely under the influence of a religion which is sufficiently 
non-rational to satisfy Mr. Kidd's definiton ; and there the race 
certainly increases with a rapidity that outruns the means of 
subsistence. They would increase more rapidly still were it 
not that (as Mr. Goldwin Smith has remarked) under the in- 
fluence of their religion they trust to little images of the Virgin 
instead of to vaccination as a security against the ravages of 
small-pox. It is, of course, possible, though it seems hardly 
likely, that the French Canadians will become a more impor- 
tant factor in the history of the world than the French nation 
has been. But I can fancy many a patriotic Frenchman, if the 
choice were offered him, preferring that his country's literature 
should be admired throughout the civilized world rather than 
that his descendants should be swarming in the tenement- 
houses of American manufacturing cities. And if we recur 
to the case of Germany, I think the influence of the German 
universities on the picked students of America is a far more 
important element in determining the German factor in Amer- 
ican civilization than the swarms of Teutonic immigrants. 

In arguing for the possibility of national progress irre- 
spective of racial increase, and even of racial continuity, I 
must guard against misunderstanding. I do not mean that 
a community consisting mainly of Negroes, or perhaps even 
of Mongolians, could carry on our " Western civilization" 
without that civilization suffering in quality. I only mean to 
urge that mere increase in numbers is not necessarily the sole 
or the best way of preserving a type of national existence 
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that seems worth preserving. A people may be more socially 
efficient whose " standard of living" is not perpetually lowered 
by an increase in excess of the means of subsistence, provided 
always (and this is the commonly neglected element in the 
population question) that natural selection is not replaced by 
an artificial selection of the unfittest. 

This brings me to the last point I intend to consider, 
viz., the bearing of the theory of natural selection on the 
question of socialism. According to Mr. Kidd, the tendency 
of the movement now proceeding in the Western world is 
not towards socialism, as that is commonly understood; 
social evolution does not diminish competition, but brings all 
mankind into the rivalry of life on conditions of equal social 
opportunities. Competition seems certainly most in accord- 
ance with natural selection in its biological sense, but Mr. 
Kidd speaks of natural selection becoming " humanized" 
through the operation of the "altruistic sentiment" which 
has permeated society as the effect of the Christian religion. 
Now, two questions suggest themselves: (i) How can natural 
selection be humanized without ceasing to produce the sur- 
vival of the fittest ? All philanthropic interference with the 
starvation of the unsuccessful means a certain amount of arti- 
ficial selection, which hinders the racial progress that would 
be produced by unchecked natural selection. To get the real 
benefits of natural selection, we should require not merely to 
give up all philanthropy, but to abolish all such institutions 
as inheritance of property, marriage for life, probably all law 
and order, — everything that separates us from the animals. 
Simply to abolish all factory acts and land acts and sanitary 
acts — in fact, so far as Great Britain is concerned, all the laws 
passed since 1846, with perhaps the disestablishment of the 
Church and the abolition of the House of Lords thrown in — 
would leave us still very far away from the region of unim- 
peded natural selection. Biological students of society see 
perfectly clearly that all humanitarian legislation brings with 
it a certain deterioration in the vigor of a race,* unless those 

* See, e. g., Professor J. B. Haycraft's " Darwinism and Race Progress." 
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unsuccessful individuals whom altruistic sentiment will not 
permit us to see eliminated by starvation are rigorously- 
segregated from the vigorous portion of the community, 
and prevented from producing offspring. This latter course 
would be a method of rational artificial selection by which we 
could bring about in less cruel fashion the race progress that 
otherwise can only be obtained by leaving natural selection 
to do its work unchecked. The difficulty in the way of any 
nation adopting such rational artificial selection will probably 
arise mainly from the non-rational religious sentiments which 
Mr. Kidd thinks essential to social progress. (2) How can 
"equal social opportunities" be secured for all mankind, or 
for any portion of mankind, without a complete organization 
of industry being undertaken by the state, i. e., without col- 
lectivist socialism ? If the " friendly rivalry" on conditions 
of "equal social opportunity" only means that the well- 
equipped and the ill-equipped in mind, body and estate are to 
be allowed to start together in the race, the loser to be killed 
by starvation, that is certainly natural selection, but the 
" equal social opportunity" is a mockery and a sham. If, on 
the other hand, the loser is to be treated through altruistic 
sentiment as kindly as the winner, the work of natural selec- 
tion is frustrated, and the well-being of the race is injured. 
If the equal social opportunities are to be made a reality, and 
such deterioration in the quality of the race is to be avoided, 
we must, in the first place, have a socialistic organization of 
industry, and, in the second place, a system of artificial selec- 
tion such as the average socialist, who is apt to be an an- 
archist at heart, has hardly ever contemplated, — a system, 
however, which was proposed long ago by Plato in his 
" Republic" when he argued that the breeding and rearing of 
citizens should be regarded with at least as much care as the 
breeding and rearing of dogs and horses. 

These are problems of social evolution which I do not 
think can be profitably discussed in disregard of biological 
science, but I do not think they can be settled by any dog- 
matic application of biological formulae. 

David G. Ritchie. 
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